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WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

Tue first Cathedral Church of Worcester was esta- 
hlished about the year 680, and dedicated to St. 
Peter, but in the next century was more generally 
called St. Mary's. At that time, it was in the hands 
of secular priests, that is, clergy who were allowed 
to marry, and to live among their relations; it being 
thovght that this would not prevent the faithful 
discharge of their clerical duties. But King Edgar, 
at the advice of Dunstan (better known, perhaps, as 
St. Dunstan), determined otherwise; and Oswald, 
bishop of Worcester, assisted Dunstan in procuring 
the King’s authority for throwing out all the secular 
priests from Worcester, and fixing monks in their 
place, according to a law, which afterwards, uhtil the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, was extended over all 
England. The keys of the church of Worcester, with 
all its estates and privileges, were accordingly given 
up in 969, and from that time, the church of St. Mary 
became the bishop's Cathedral of Worcester. In 
983, Oswald finished the building of a new cathedral, 
in the churchyard of the former; and it is said, that 
during the progress of the works, he frequently 
preached to crowded congregations, in the open air. 

The next memorable event in the history of this 
cathedral is the injury which it received from 
Hardicnute’s soldiers, to whose fury the city of 
Worcester was abandoned in 1041. These ravages 
were, however, repaired in 1084 by the good Bishop 
Wolstan, the second of that name, parts of whose 
structure, as we shall see presently, still exist. 

After being damaged by fire in 1113, (when the 
whole city was burnt, and many lives were lost,) and 
having undergone a similar injury in 1202, together 
with the surrounding buildings, this cathedral was 
once more restored; and it soon afterwards received 
within its walls the body of King John, who was 
buried in the choir, before the high altar, between 
Oswald and Wolstan. In 1218, it was, in the 
presence of the young King Henry the Third, and a 
large train of bishops, noblemen, ard clergy of various 
degrees, solemnly dedicated to “St. Mary, St. Peter, 
St. Oswald, and St. Wolstan.” After this, many 
repairs were made, and a new front added. 

The form of the building is that of a double cross: 
the eastern part, erected in 1084 by Wolstan, (in- 
cluding what was afterwards converted into the Lady 
Chapel,) forming, with its transept, a cross of itself. 
Wolstan’s building includes the great cross-aisle at 
the top of the nave, the body of the latter having 
been built in 1224 by Bishop Blois. At the lower 
end of the nave are the supposed remains of the 
church built in 983 by Bishop Oswald, united by 
Bishop Wakefield, in 1380, to the present cathedral. 
In 1301, the pillars of the choir and of the Lady 
Chapel at the east end were beautified. 

The choir was new vaulted in 1376. The clustered 
pillars of the choir are very beautiful, as well as the 
east window, over the communion table; nor must 
we omit to mention the pulpit, and the altar-piece, 
both of oak, and the bishop’s throne, the latter 
heing a curious specimen of ancient workmanship. 
In 1380, Bishop Wakefield added two arches to the 
west end of the nave, and a rich and stately window; 
and, in 1386, built the north porch, a fine specimen 
of the architecture of that period. 

This cathedral has all the pleasing features of the 
simple Gothic style, abounding in lofty pointed arches, 
and elegant pinnacles, rising from each termination 
of the building; but, with the exception of the tower, 
it is less decorated with ornaments than the generality 
of our cathedrals. The following are stated to be 
the dimensions: the length in the whole, from east to 
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west, is 394 feet, of whicn the choir is 120 feet; 
the breadth of the body and side aisles, 78 feet; the 
breadth of the choir and side aisles, 74 feet; the 
height of the tower, which is adorned with pinnacles 
and battlements, 200 feet ; height of the roof, 90 feet. 
Beneath the choir is a crypt or undercroft, 72 feet 
in length, 11 feet high, and as broad as the church, 
divided into aisles. Adjoining the south side of the 
nave are the Cloisters, forming a square 125 feet in 
length on the east side, but only 120 feet on the 
south, west and north sides; beyond it, is the ancient 
refectory, now the King’s school; and eastward of 
the cloister is the chapter-house, with a curious roof, 
supported by a pillar in the centre, all built in 1372, 
A bell-tower, which stood on the north of the Lady 
Chapel, was taken down about the year 1647. 

During the troubles in England, occasioned by the 
civil war, in the time of Charles the First, Worcester 
Cathedral had a fu‘l share of the wanton and wicked 
ravages committed by the Parliament's forces.— 
“ When their whole army,” says Dugdale, “‘ came to 
Worcester, under the command of the Earl of 
Essex, the first thing they did was the profanation 
of the Cathedral, destroying the organ, breaking in 
pieces divers beautiful windows, wherein the founda- 
tion of that church was lively historified with painted 
glass, and barbarously defacing divers fair monu- 
ments of the dead ; and, as if this were not enough, 
they brought their horses into the body of the church, 
keeping fires and courts of guard therein. Also, to 
make their wickedness the more complete, they rifled 
the library, with the records and evidences of the 
church ; tore in pieces the Bibles and service-books 
pertaining to the quire, putting the surplices and 
other vestments upon their dragooners, who rode 
about the streets in them.” 

The effect of some of these injuries is still perceived 
in the absence vf the ancient coloured glass, whose 
deep and rich hues the art of these times tries in vain 
to reach; but, notwithstanding the attacks above 
mentioned, on the monuments of the dead, many 
interesting tombs yet remain in excellent order. At 
the head of these we must place that of Kine Joun, 
to which we have alluded, as situated in the choir, 
before the high altar. His figure, the size of life, 
and crowned, lies on the tomb, on which was written, 
though the letters are now difficult to be made out, 
« Johannes, Rex Angliz,” or “ Joun, Kine or Enc- 
LAND;” in his right hand is a sceptre, in his left a 
sword, the point of which goes into the mouth of a 
lion at his feet. On the sides of the monument are 
two images of a smaller size, of Bishops Oswald 
and Wolstan, between whom hé had desired to be 
laid, to keep off evil spirits! He died in 1216. 

A very curious search was made on this spot, in 
1797, by order of the Dean and Chapter, in conse- 
quence of a doubt respecting the real place of John’s 
interment. The result was the discovery of his corpse 
under the tomb, in a dress, as far as could be judged, 
exactly like that of the figure on his monument, 
except as to the gloves on its hands and the crown 
on its head, there having been found on the skull a 
monk's cowl, in which he is said, according to his 
wish, to have been buried. On the top of the head, a 
few gray hairs were'still to be seen. The robe which 
covered the body, appeared to have been of strong 
crimson damask. The left arm bone was found lying 
on the breast, the cuff to the left hand yet remaining, 
with pieces of the sword and of the scabbard, which 
latter was more perfect than the sword itself. On 
the day following this investigation, the body and 
the tomb were restored to their former condition. 
To the right of the choir is the Chapel of Princ 
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Artuur, which is enriched with ornamental open- 
work, and contains the tomb of that amiable young 
prince, the eldest son of King Henry the Seventh, 
and brother of Henry the Eighth. This is consi- 
dered one of the most curious and interesting parts 
of the Cathedral, particularly since the ornaments, 
which had been hidden by repeated coats of white- 
wash, have been opened to view. These ornaments 
are intended to convey to the mind of the spectator 
the history of the union of the two Houses of York 
and Lancaster, under the emblems of a white and 
red rose, this union having been effected by Henry 
the Seventh’s marriage with Princess Elizabeth. 

On the opposite side of the altar is the monument 
of Bishop Bullingham, which is divided in two by 
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the wall of the choir, the image of the Bishop lying | 


on the tomb with the head resting ona book. In 
the Dean’s Chapel are two ancient tombs, one of Sir 
Gryffith Rice and his lady, the other of Sir Robert 
Harcourt, a crusader, whose figure appears in full 
armour. The Lady Chapel contains monuments sup- 
posed to be those of St. Oswald and St. Wolstan. 

There are many other old and curious monuments 
in Worcester Cathedral, to the memory of bishops, 
noblemen, warriors, and others, once eminent in the 
busy scenes of life. Our space will only allow room 
for an account of a few of them. On the right hand, 
in entering the north transept, is the beautiful monu- 
ment to Bisnor Hoveu, the work of Roubiliac. On 
the tablet, is represented the memorable interview 
between James the Second’s commissioners and the 
prelate, of which an account is given, in p. 191 of our 
first volume. 

Wo stan (the second of that name), Bishop of 


Worcester in 1062, when accused of incapacity by | . 4 es 

? poems °F | intercourse with your Heavenly Father, to maintain 
: : ‘ | which, His mercy permits, and Ilis word invites 
said to have struck his pastoral staff so far and so | ; yd - a 


Archbishop Lanfranc, who wished to remove him, is 


firm into the tomb of Edward the Confessor, that 
nobody but himself could pull it out. 
of him, that he preached severely against the foolish 
fashion of his time, of letting the hair grow to a great 
length ; but that, probably finding his advice little 
heeded, he took the opportunity, when any one 
bowed down before him to receive his blessing, to cut 
off a lock of his hair with a little sharp instrument 
which he had at hand, and to urge the person to cut 
off the rest of his hair in the same manner. 

WALTER DE CANTILUPE, 1236, whose tomb is 
supposed to be under the easternmost arch of the 
north wall in the choir, deserves notice for his spirited 
conduct on an important occasion. When Rustand, 
one of the Pope’s legates, in an assembly in London, 
improperly demanded a large sum as a tax from the 
clergy, for which he had got the King’s consent, Fulk, 
Bishop of London, stood up and said, “ Before I will 
consent to such an intolerable oppression of the 
church, I will have my head cut off ;” when Walter 
de Cantilupe manfully seconded him, and said, “ Be- 
fore the Church shall be subject to such unjust spoil, 
I will lose my life at the gallows !” 

ADAM DE ORLETON, 1327, took an infamous part 
in the deposition, and murder of King Edward the 
Second. He sided with the Queen, 

“ Isabel, she-wolf of France,” 
and Mortimer, and having obtained the great seal 
from Edward, then a prisoner at Hereford, he sent 
to his murderers that line of uncertain, but (con- 
sidering what followed) horrid meaning, 

“ Edvardum occidere nolite timere bonum est ;” 
which, according to the place of a comma in the Latin, 
may be either,— 

Do not fear to kill Edward, it is a good thing; 

Do not kill Rdward, to fear is a goed thing, 
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Hvuer Latimer, tne son of a husbandman in 
Lincolnshire, one of the first reformers of the 
Church of England, was appointed Bishop of Wor- 
cester in 1535, but on popery being again introduced, 
under Queen Mary, he resigned his _ bishopric. 
Having been one of the most learned, eloquent, and 
favourite preachers of the day, he was cited before 
the council, to give an account of his doctrines ; the 
result of which was his committal to the Tower of 
London as a heretic. Shortly afterwards, he was 
conveyed to Oxford, where, after undergoing the 
form of a mock dispute with papists, he was burnt 
at the stake, together with the learned Dr. Ridley, 
Bishop of London, in 1555. 

Bisuop Hooper, of this see, was another sufferer 
for the Reformation. He was, after a long persecu- 
tion, burnt at Gloucester, in 1555. 

Dr. Richarp Hurp was distinguished not only 
for his eminent learning, but for his benevolence of 
disposition and kindness of manners, which endeared 
him to the diocese over which he presided. V. Green, 
Esq., author of The History of Worcester, concluding 
the list of bishops with Hurd, speaks of him, as “ the 
venerable successor to a long series of prelates, 


| illustrious by their station, and many of them yet 


It is also told | 








more so by the brightness of their characters,” 





Bisnop Heser’s amiable and exemplary character, has 
lately been placed before our readers. The following 
beautiful passage is from a volume of his Sermons preached 
in India, 


ON THE LOVE OF GOD. 


Beware how you neglect that species and degree of 


and His grace, if you will make use of it, enables 
you! Beware, lest by thinking of Him but seldom, but 
seldom addressing Him in prayer, and seldom hear- 
ing His voice in His Holy Scriptures and His public 
ordinances, you estrange yourself, by degrees, entirely 
from His love, and allow the pursuits and pleasures 
of the world to establish an empire in your hearts, 
left empty of holier affections! It is by daily prayer, 
and daily thanksgiving, by patient study of God's 
word, and by patient meditation on our own condi- 
tion, and on all which God has done, and will do for 
us, that a genuine and rational love for Him is kin- 
dled in our hearts: and that we become unfeignedly 
attached to the Friend of whose kindness we have 
had so much experience. It is to be expected, that 
in the earlier stages of our approach to God, we 
should experience but little of that ardour of devotion, 
those pleasures of earnest piety, which are in this 
world the reward of love, as well as its most con- 
vincing evidence. Our prayer at first will often be 
constrained, our thanksgivings cold and formal; our 
thought will wander from our closets to the world, 
and we shall have too frequent occasion to acknow- 
ledge with shame and sorrow the imperfection of 
those offerings which we as yet can make to our 
benefactor. A religious feeling, like every other 
mental habit, is slowly and gradually acquired. A 
strong and lasting affection is not ordinarily the 
growth of a day; but to have begun at all, is, in 
religion, no trifling progress; and a steady persever- 
ance in prayer and praise, will not only, by degrees, 
enlist the strength of habit on the side of holiness 
but will call down, moreover, and preserve to us, 
that spiritual support and influence, without which 
all human effort must be vain, but which no one will 
seek in vain, who seeks for it in sincerity and by the 
appointed means, 
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MALHAM COVE, AND SUPPOSED 


MALHAM COVE, YORKSHIRE. 


Aminst the hilly and mountainous tracts of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and almost in the centre of 
Craven, is the village of Malham, near to which is 
Malham Cove, the wild and beautiful spot represented 
in our engraving. This is an immense perpendicular 
erag of limestone, 300 feet high in the middle, and 
spread across the whole valley in the shape of an 
amphitheatre, making a scene so grand and awful, 
that the mind can scarcely picture any form of rocks 
within the bounds of probability, that can exceed it. 
From the foot of the rock, a small stream breaks 
out, which has been sometimes supposed to be the 
source of the Aire, one of the most considerable 
rivers in Yorkshire. The Aire certainly takes its 
rise in the neighbourhood of these mountains, but 
most probably, according to Dr. Whitaker, at Malham 
tarn, that is, Malham lake, within a mile of the 
village. This lake is circular, about a mile in 
diameter, and remarkably situated on a high moor. 
In rainy seasons, the waters of the lake overflow the 
rocks, and rushing from the centre of the Cove form 
a tremendous cataract of nearly 300 feet. 

We stated, in our account of Fountains Abbey, 
that the Percy family were its great benefactors* : 
and it appears that in 1175, William de Percy, and 
Maude, Count and Countess of Warwick, granted 
lands belonging to the manor of Malham, including 
Malham Cove, to the abbots of Fountains. Among 
the particulars of this gift, Malham Water, and the 
right of fishing therein are specified. Such a grant 
of water, unconnected with the land which it covered, 
would not, according to the present nicety of lan- 
guage in the English law, be valid. 

The excellent writer whom we have just quoted 





* Saturday Magazine, vol. ii, p. 147. 
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SOURCE OF THE RIVER AIRE. 


observes, in his History of Craven, that the abundant 
stock of fine trout and perch with which this lake 
has always abounded, must at one season of the year 
have converted the fasts of the monks of Fountains 
Abbey into the most delicious of all repasts. 

The poet Gray visited this part of the country in 
1769, and described with great force and truth, “and 
with a master’s hand,” some of the splendid scenery 
which he met with in his tour. The following sketch 
relating to Malham, is found in a letter to his friend 
Dr. Wharton. 

“Oct 13.—Came to Malham (pronounced Maum), a vil- 
lage in the bosom of the mountains, seated in a wild and 
dreary valley. From thence I was to walk a mile over very 
rough ground, a torrent rattling along on the left hand. On 
the cliffs above, hung a few goats: one of them scratched an 
ear with its hind foot in a place where I would not have 


stood stock still 
‘ For all beneath the moon.’ 


As I advanced, the crags seemed to close in, but disco- 
vered a narrow entrance closing to the left between them. 
I followed my guide a few paces, and the hills opened again. 


THE CHANGES OF INSECTS. 


Tue insect-tribes were amongst the “ creeping things” 
which were called into existence by our Almighty 
Creator, on the sixth day of the Creation. In point 
of number, they are certainly the most remarkable 
of all living creatures. We may form some opinion 
of their vast multitudes, when we understand, that 
there are at least three thousand different kinds of 
insects in Great Britain alone; and that every other 
part of the globe possesses its almost endless 
varieties. Yet numerous as they are, whoever duly 
studies their varied forms, their peculiar habits, and 
their several uses, will naturally come to a full 
conviction, that they have all been created for some 
good and benevolent purpose, and such persons may 


























at the same time derive from the study as much 
pleasing entertainment as valuable instruction. 

It would not be just indeed to say, that the insect 
kingdom is the next most favourite production of 
the Creator after man, because each class of his 
creatures equally comes under that description. All 
His works on earth have been with Him favourite 
operations ; though most of all, our own most highly 
favoured race, Mankind. Yet this we may safely 
admit, that in no other class has He generally united 
so much that is curious and wonderful, with so much 
that is beautiful, and even graceful, in bodies so 
minutely small, and yet so exquisitely and perfectly 
formed, as in the insect-race. 

It is not my intention now, to trace out those 
marks of difference in formation, or habits, by which 
the several classes are distinguished one from another, 
or to dwell on any of those extraordinary proofs, 
which these little creatures give, of their possessing 
in themselves, as much as exists in any of the larger 
races of animals, that amazing principle of action, 
which we are accustomed to style instinct, by which, 
like reason or judgment in man, their operations are 
regulated and governed. I shall here confine my 
observations to what may be considered the peculiar 
feature of the insect-tribe. 

It is well known, that most insects undergo, in the 
course of their existence, a threefold metamorphosis, 
transformation, or change. Any persons who have 
amused themselves with keeping silk-worms, or have 
watched the common caterpillar, in its changes, will 
readily understand what is here alluded to. 

As the common cabbage-caterpillar is well known 
to us all, and may be easily observed by all classes, 
we will take that as an instance for the purpose of 
illustrating the subject. We have all, I suppose, seen 
on the leaves of the garden-cabbage, the little parcels 
of eggs, from which the caterpillars come forth. 
From each of those eggs, in due time, there breaks 
out a little caterpillar. It is seen worm-like crawling 
along upon sixteen short legs, greedily devouring 
leaves with its two jaws, and seeing by the means of 
twelve eyes, which are so minutely small as scarcely 
to be discerned without the aid of the microscope. 
This is the creature's first state of existence. 

After a short period, the caterpillar having several 
times changed its skin, and at length grown to its 
full size, seeks out some place of concealment, se- 
creting itself in some hole in a wall, or burying itself 
under*the surface of the ground, or sometimes only 
attaching itself by a silken web, to the under-side of 
aleaf. There it is changed into what we usually call 
a chrysalis, which in appearance is an animal shut 
up in a sort of egg-shaped case, of a bright greenish 
colour, variegated with spots of a shining black. 
Whilst in this state, the creature is without a mouth 
or eyes, without legs or wings. It takes no nourish- 
ment, but lies in a torpid and dormant condition, 
showing no other symptom of life, than a slight 
movement when touched. In this death-like torpor, 
the insect exists for several months. 





After this it at length bursts through its case, and 
as it were escaping from its confinement, it comes 
forth a Butterfly. Now you view it furnished with 
beautiful wings, capable of rapid and extensive 
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flights. Of the sixteen feet of the Caterpillar ten 
have disappeared, and the remaining six are in most 
respects altogether unlike those, whose place they 
have taken. Its jaws have vanished away, and in 
their stead we observe a curled-up trunk, suited only 
for sipping liquid sweets. The form of its head is 
entirely changed: two long horns rise on the upper 
part, and instead of twelve almost invisible eyes, you 
behold two very large eyes, composed of at least 
20,000 parts, (called lenses,) each of which is sup- 
posed to answer the purpose of a distinct and perfect 
eye. 





Now looking at these three states of the same 
creature, we certainly behold in appearance, at least, 
three distinct animals, as different from each other, 
or nearly so, as the bird which flies in the air from 
the serpent and the shell-fish: and yet all one and 
the same living creature: all united by one and the 
same principle of life. This alone seems to continue 
permanent and abiding throughout this threefold 
change. The bodily substance undergoes the most 
striking transformations ; but the existing and feeling 
self remains, increasing and unaltered through all. 
The same animal crawls in its caterpillar-shape, 
rests or sleeps in its torpid chrysalis, and afterwards 
springs forth into the air on the feathered wings of 
the Butterfly. What a stupendous wonder is this 
transformation! How overwhelmed should we be 
with amazement at it, if we were now made acquaint- 
ed with it for the first time, instead of being familiar 
with it from our earliest days. 

It is very remarkable that the ancient Heathens, 
though they had not the glorious beams of the 
Gospel to guide their views on this subject, seem 
to have regarded these insect-changes as foretelling 
that which they hoped themselves to experience. 
hence we are told, that on some of their gravestones 
which have been dug up in later years, the image of 
the Butterfly is found sculptured over the name or 
the inscription which they bear. They placed that 
image there, as a fit representation of the soul, (in 
Greek Psyché,) and as an intimation that it would 
one day come forth again under a new form, and in 
a new region of existence. And thus it answered to 
that cheering word, which is read on some of the 
hatchments set up in our churches, Resurgam, which 
is, “ I shall rise again.” It clearly and beautifully 
expresses what is contained in those words of not 
unfrequent occurrence in our church-yards, Non 
omnis moriar, or, “ I shall not wholly die.” Indeed, 
the allusion is so striking, and so suitable, that the 
writer from whom these observations are chiefly 
taken, has not hesitated to express his belief that one 
of the great purposes of the Creator in forming his 
Insect-kingdom, was to excite this sentiment in the 
human heart, and thus to raise the thinking mind to 
look forward to a future revival and resurrection 
from the tomb. D. I. E. 


[Chiefly abridged from SHaron Turner’s Sacred History 
of the World.} 











LETTING AND HIRING. 
Parr I. 


WueEn one man parts entirely with any thing that 
belongs to him, to another person, and receives pay- 
ment for it, this transaction is called, as you know, 
selling and buying. When he parts with it for a time 
only, that is /ends it, to another, and receives payment 
four this, the transaction is commonly called Jetting 
and hiring. 

But there are various words used to express this 
kind of dealing. When any one allows me, for a 
certain price, the use of his coach, ship, or horse, 
this price is called hire. And so also if he lets me 
himself, that is, his labour, to wait on me or work 
for me, I am said to hire him; and the payment:he 
receives is sometimes called hire, though more com- 
monly, wages. But if, instead of a carriage ora horse, 
he lets me a house, or garden, the price I pay him 
is called rent. And if he allows me the use of his 
money, the price I pay for the loan of it is called 
interest. Now, though these different words are thus 
employed, you are not to suppose that they signify 
so many different kinds of transactions. If you 
consider attentively what is meant by the words Rent, 
Hire, and Interest, you will perceive that they all in 
reality signify the same sort of payment. It is only 
the fashion of the language to employ these different 
words according to the different kinds of articles 
that are lent. 

The Israelites were forbidden in the Law of Moses 
to lend to their brethren on usury, that is, Interest. 
As they were not designed to be a trading people, 
but to live chiefly on the produce of their own land, 
they were not likely to have any considerable money- 
transactions together, and would seldom have occa- 
sion to borrow, except when one of them happened 
to fall into distress ; and then, his brother Israelites 
were expected to assist him freely, out of brotherly- 
kindness and friendship ; as is becoming in members 
of the same family. For they were all descended 
from twelve brothers, the sons of Jacob, who was 
also called Israel, and from whom they took their 
name: and they were commanded to consider each 
other as brethren. 

But they were allowed by God's law to receive 
interest on the loan of money, or of any thing else 
lent, to a stranger; that is, any one besides the 
Israelites. And this shows that there can be nothing 
wrong in receiving interest, or any other kind of 
hire: for the law expressly charges them not to 
oppress or wrong the strangers, but to treat them 
not only justly but kindly and charitably. 

I have said that there is no real difference between 
paying for the loan of money, and for the loan of 
any thing else. For suppose I have 100/. lying by 
me, you will easily see that it comes to the same 
thing, whether I buy a house or a piece of land with 
the money, and let it to my neighbour, at so much a 
year, or whether I lend him the money to buy the 
house or the land for himself, on condition of his 
paying me so much a year for the use of my money. 
But in the one case his yearly payment will be called 
Rent, and in the other case it gets the name of Interest. 

Part II. 
Every man ought to be at liberty to sell, let, or 
use in any way he likes best, his house, or land, or 
any-thing that is his property. There are some 
countries in the world indeed, inhabited by half- 
savage tribes, such as the Tartars, where land is not 


private property, but is all one great common on | 


which every man turns out his cattle to feed. These 
people of course lead a wandering life, dwelling in 
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tents, and removing from place to place, in searcn of 
fresh pasture. And the land, as you may suppose 
is never cultivated; as no one would think of sowing 
seed, when another might reap the harvest. 

There are other countries, again, where any man 
may keep possession of a piece of ground which he 
has ploughed and sown, till he has gathered in the 
crop; but as soon as ever it is out of his occupation, 
any one else is free to take possession of it. This is 
the case in many parts of Arabia at this day; and 
such seems to have been the state of many parts of 
the land of Canaan, while Abraham and Isaac dwelt 
there. (See Gen. xxvi. 12, and Acts vii. 5.) 

But it is plain that, in such a state of things, it 
would not be worth any one’s while to spend money 
in fencing, draining, and manuring the land; because 
he would know that if he were disabled by sickness 
from continuing to cultivate it, or if he died leaving 
young children, it would pass into other hands, and 
all he had spent would be lost to him. 

In order, therefore, that the land should be pro- 
perly cultivated, it must be private property: and if 
a piece of land is your property, you ought to be at 
liberty to dispose of it like any other property ; 
either to sell it, or to cultivate it yourself, or to em- 
ploy a bailiff and labourers to cultivate it for you, 
or to let it to a farmer. 

When land is scarce, in proportion to the number 
of people, in any country, the hire, or rent; as it is 
called, which the farmer pays for the use of it, will 
be the greater. The reason of this is very simple, 
and easy to be understood. The price of land, either 
to buy or to hire, increases, like the price of every- 
thing else, in proportion to the scarcity of it, come 
pared with the number of those who want it, and 
can afford to pay for it. When horses are scarce, in 
proportion to those who want them, and can afford 
to pay for them, the price, or the hire, of a horse, in- 
creases. And so it is with everything else, and with 
land among the rest. <A farmer desires land, be- 
cause he hopes to make a profit by raising corn and 
other crops from it; and he consents to pay rent for 
it, because he cannot obtain land without. And so it 
is with everything that we buy or hire. We consent 
to pay for it as much as we think it worth to us, 
when we desire to have it, and cannot obtain it with- 
out that payment. Land is desired, therefore, on 
account of the crops that may be raised from it; 
and rent is paid for it, because it cannot be had with- 
out rent. You may have land for nothing in the 
Arabian deserts; but no one desires it there, because 
it will produce nothing. But, again, in many of the 
uncleared parts of America, land may be had for 
nothing, though the soil is good, and will bear plen- 
tiful crops. But there the land is so abundant, and. 
the people so few, that any one may have as much 
as he chooses to clear. In this country, therefore, 
land that will produce any crops is of value, because 
the supply of it is limited: in the wilds of America, 
it is of no value; not because (like the Arabian 
deserts) it will produce nothing, but because, though 
it is very fertile, there is enough and much more than 
enough for every one who wants it. But even in the 
newly-settled parts of America, the land becomes ot 
some value, as soon as it is cleared of wood, and 
has roads made through or near it. And many per- 
sons are willing to buy, or to pay rent for, such land, 
even when they might have land for nothing in the 
depth of the forests. But then they would have to 
clear the ground of trees, and would be obliged to 
send perhaps some hundreds of miles to a market, to 
sell the corn and to buy what they wanted. 

But as land grows scarcer in proportion to the 
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numoer of people, that is, as the people multiply, the 
owners of it find that they can obtain a higher and 
higher rent. This, as I have explained, is because 
every thing that is useful becomes an article of value, 
that is, will fetch a price, when it is limited in quantity. 

Some persons fancy that the reason why land 
fetches a rent, is because the food, and other things, 
produced by land, afford the necessary support of 
man's life. But they do not consider that air, which 
we do not pay for, is as necessary to life as food ; 
and that no one would pay for anything which he 
might have without payment. If good land were as 
abundant in this country, in proportion to the people, 
as it is in some of the wilds of America, every one 
might take as much as he pleased for nothing. It 
would produce corn and other necessaries, as it does 
now; yet he would pay nothing but the labour of 
cultivation. Here, on the contrary, the only kind of 
land for which no one would pay rent is that which 
will produce nothing, and is of no use at all; like 
the shingles of the beach on many parts of the 
coast. However scarce land (or any other article) 
may be, no one will pay for that which is useless ; 
and however useful it may be, he will not pay for 
that which is so plentiful as to be had for nothing. 
As was explained in a former Lesson, the value of 
anything is not caused by its scarcity alone, or by 
its usefulness alone, but by both together. 

Some, again, fancy that the rent is paid on ac- 
count of the expense which the owner of the soil (ur 
landlord, as he is called,) has laid out in enclosing 
the land, manuring it, and bringing it into cultiva- 
tion. And most of our land certainly has in this 
way cost the landlord a great expense, which he 
would not have bestowed, if he had not expected to 
be repaid by the rent. But it is not this expense 
that is the cause of the rent’s being paid. For if he 
had laid out ever so much in trying to improve the 
hand, still, if he did not bring it to produce the more, 
he would not obtain the higher rent. And on the 
other hand, though your land may have cost you 
nothing, still, if it will produce anything, and there 
is not enough of it for everybody, you may always 
obtain a rent for it. There are chalk-downs, and 
other hilly pastures of great extent, in some parts of 
this country, which have never had any expense laid 
out on them. But they naturally produce grass for 
sheep ; and farmers accordingly pay rent for them. 

Again, there are on some parts of the coast, rocks 
which are bare only at low water, and are covered by 
the sea at every tide. On these there grows naturally 
a kind of sea-weed called kelp; which is regularly 
cut and carried away to be dried and burnt, for the | 
sake of the ashes, which are used in making soap and 
glass. These rocks are let by the owners of them to | 
those who make a trade of gathering this kelp for | 
sale. Now you see by this, that rent cannot depend | 
on the land’s producing food for man, or on the | 
expenses laid out in bringing it into cultivation. For | 
there is rent paid for these rocks, though they pro- | 
duce no food, and though they never have been, or | 
can be, cultivated. | 

Sometimes, again, rent is paid for a piece of ground | 
on account of its situation, even though nothing grows 
on it. A fisherman, for instance, may be glad to rent 
a piece of the sea-beach, in a spot where it is con- 
venient for him to draw up his boat, and spread his 
nets to dry, and build his cottage and store-houses. 

Parr III. 
Some persons are apt to think that a high price of 
corn, and other provisions, is caused by high rents ; 
but this is quite a mistake. It is not the high rent 








of land that causes the high price of corn; but, on 
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tne contrary, the high rent of land is the effect of 
the high price of the corn and other things produced 
by the land. It is plain that rents do not lessen the 
supply of corn, and the price of corn depends on the 
supply brought to market, compared with the num- 
ber of people who want to buy. Suppose all land- 
lords were to agree to lower their rents one-half, the 
number of acres of land, and the quantity of corn 
raised, would remain the same, and so would the 
number of mouths that want corn. The farmer, 
therefore, would get the same price for his corn as 
he does now; the only difference would be, that he 
would be so much the richer, and the landlord so 
much the poorer: the labourers, and the rest of the 
people, would be no better off than before. 

But some persons say, that if rents were lower, 
the farmers could afford to pay higher wages to their 
labourers ; but those who talk so, confound together 
a payment and a gift. Wages are a payment for the 
use of a man’s labour for a certain time: and as long 
as the price of corn remains the same, the day’s 
work of the thrasher would not be worth more to the 
farmer who employs him, on account of the farmer’s 
having become a richer man than formerly. No 
doubt, the richer any one is, the better he can afford 
to bestow a gift, if he is disposed to do so, either on 
his labourers, or on the tradesmen he deals with, or 
on any of his neighbours. But a pair of shoes is 
not worth the more to him on account of his being 
rich ; though he can afford, if he thinks fit, out of 
kindness and charity, to make the shoemaker a pre- 
sent of double the price of them; and so, also, a 
day’s work in thrashing or ploughing, is not worth 
the more to him on account of his being richer, 
though he may choose to bestow a gift on the 
thrasher or ploughman. 

It is plain, therefore, that making farmers richer 
and landlords poorer, would make no change in what 
is paid as wages. The farmer would have more to 
give, if he were disposed to give away his money; 
and the landlord would have less; but there is no 
reason to suppose that more would be given away 
altogether than there is now. 

And if all rents were to be entirely abolished, and 
every farmer were to keep the land he now occupies, 
without payiag any thing for it, this would only be 
taking away the land from one man and giving it to 
another ; the one would be robbed and the other en- 
riched, but the supply of corn, and the price of it, 
would not be altered by such a robbery. Or, again, 
if you were to make a law for lowering rents, so 
that the land should still remain the property of those 
to whom it now belongs, but that they should not 
be allowed to receive more than so much an acre for 
it; the only effect of this would be, that the land- 
lord would no longer let his land to a farmer, but 
would take it into his own hands, and employ a 
bailiff to look after it for him. 

This is a very common practice in some countries 
abroad ; but the land is seldom so well cultivated on 
that plan, as when it is let to a farmer who has been 
bred to the business, and whose livelihood depends 
on his making the most of his farm. 





FROM THE PERSIAN. 


Wuarte'er thy wealth, if gratitude be thine, 
New wealth shall flow—new splendour round thee shine. 
Should’st thou to Heaven thy thanks incessant pay, 
Till the last trumpet wake the juegment day, 

Ne’er could thy tongue the thousandth part recourt 
Of daily mercies from the Eternal Fount. 

Yet from thanksgiving cease not; to the skies 

Free from thy heart for ever let it rise. 

Praise is Religion’s crown—perpetual praise 

Forms the pure stream through Paradise that strays. 
Dr, Mason Goon. 
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Asout three leagues from Nantes, in France, is a pretty 
village called Thouaré.. In this village’ flourished, a few 
years ago, a Magpie, whose memory deserves to be che- 
rished. Her master was a justice of peace, and Mag lived 
on excellent terms both with him and his maid-servant. 
The justice, who was a great epicure, had a brood of ducks, 
which were daily taken to the fields for food and exercise. 
The servant always conducted them, and Mag accompanied 
her. The maid remarked that, at the hour fixed for their 
walk, the magpie regularly placed herself in readiness at 
the hen-house door. One day, just as she had let them 
out, she was suddenly called away, when, to her great sur- 
prise, she saw the cavalcade on its way to the field, under 
the sole guidance of Mag, who, with her beak, was urging 
on those who lagged behind to mend their pace. Next 
day the servant purposely let her go alone, when she again 
took the command of the fiock, and from that time the whole 
charge was left to her, of conducting them, and bringing 
them in at night. But the justice did not keep ducks for 
the mere pleasure of looking at them; his views were to- 
wards the spit: and, as they had now attained a proper fat- 
ness, Queen Mag saw the number of her subjects gradu- 
ally diminish. She bore up with ‘firmness against these 
trials, and when only a solitary duck remained, she led 
it to and from the field with her usual punctuality. At 
length the cruel order was issued; the last duck was to 
follow its companions, and appear at the justice's table. 
The maid caught the poor victim, and was about to execute 
her master’s commands, when Mag, giving way to her fury, 
tlew upon her, tore her face with her talons and beak, till 
she left her streaming with blood, then took her flight, and 
never returned. From the French. 


In March, 1816, an ass the property of Captain Dundas, 
R.N., then at Malta, was shipped on board the Ister frigate, 
Captain Forrest, bound from Gibraltar for that island. The 
vessel having struck on some sands off the Point de Gat, 
at some distance from the shore, the ass was thrown over- 
board, to give it a chance of swimming to land,—a poor 
one, for the sea was running.so high, that a boat which 
left the. ship was lost. A. few days afterwards, however, 
when the gates of Gibraltar were opened in the morning, 
the ass presented himself for admittance, and proceeded 
to the stable of Mr. Weeks, a merchant, which he had 
formerly occupied, to the no small surprise of this gentle- 
man, who imagined that, from some accident, the animal 
had never been shipped on board the Ister. On the return 
of this vessel to repair, the mystery was explained ; and it 
turned out that the ass had not only swam safely to 
shore, but had found his way from Point de Gat to 
Gibraltar, a distance of more than two hundred miles, 
through a mountainous and intricate country, intersected by 
streams, which he had never traversed before, and in so 
short a period, that he could not have made one false turn. 
His not having been stopped on the road, was attributed to 
the circumstance of his having been formerly used to whip 
criminals upon, which was indicated to the peasants, who 
have a superstitious horror of such asses, by the holes in 
his ears, to which the persons flogged were tied. 
Hancock's Essay on Instinct. 


REFLECTIONS ON RETIRING TO REST. 
Ir is good, when we lay on the pillow our head, 
And the silence of night all around us is spread, 
To reflect on the deeds we have done thro’ the day, 
Nor allow it to pass without profit away. 
A day—what a trifle !—and yet the amount 
Of the days we have pass‘d form an awful account, 
And the time may arrive when the world we would give, 
Were it ours, might we have but another to live. 
In whose service have we through the day been employ'd, 
And what are the pleasures we mostly enjoy'd ? 
Our desires and our wishes, to what did they tend, 
To the world we are in, or the world without end ? 
Hath the sense of His presence encompass‘d us round, 
Without whom not a sparrow can fall to the ground ? 
Have our hearts turn’d to Him with devotion most true, 
Or been occupied only with things that we view ? 
Have we often reflected how soon we must go 
To the mansions of bliss, or the regions of woe ? 
Have we felt unto God a repentance sincere, 
And in faith to the Saviour of sinners drawn near ? 
Let us thus with ourselves solemn conference hold, 
Ere sleep’s silken fetters our senses enfold ; 
And forgiveness implore for the sins of the day, 
Nor allow them to pass unrepented away ——BENTHAM. 
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ANNIVERSARIES IN JUNE, 
MONDAY, 3rd. 

1647 King Charles I. seized by Colonel Joyce at Holmby, and 
conducted prisoner to the army. 

1657 Dr. Harvey, Physician to King Charles I., and the discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood, died. 

1665 The Dutch Fleet, under Opdam, was defeated by the Duke 
of York, who took eighteen, and destroyed fourteen ships, 
losing on his side only one. 

1789 Died Paul Egede, author of an Account of Greenland, and 
celebrated for the zeal with which he laboured to convert 
those islanders to Christianity. 

TUESDAY, 4th. 

1738 King George III. born. 

1776 The first Stone of Somerset House, in the Strand, laid. 

1810 Died The Right Hon. William Wyndham, one of the most 
eminent statesmen and orators of his day. 

WEDNESDAY, 5th. 

Sr. Bonrrace.—This Saint,, whose original name was Winfred, was 

born at Crediton, in Devonshire, and having been educated for the 

Church in a Benedictine monastery in Exeter, was sent, with 

several others, to Friesland, to convert the natives. His name was 

afterwards changed by the Pope to Boniface, and, in 746, he was 
appointed Archbishop of Mentz, and Primate of Germany and 

Beigium, in which offices he exerted himself so strenuously for the 

propagation of the Faith, that he obtained the appellation of 

** Apostle of the Germans.” He afterwards laid down his high 

offices, and again betook himself to preaching the Gospel to the 

Frieslanders. He suffered martyrdom on the 5th of June, 755, from 

the hands of some Pagan peasants while holding a confirmation, 

1799 12,000 volunteers reviewed by the King in Hyde Park. 

1816 Paisiello, the celebrated Italian operatic composer, died. 

1826 Carl Maria Von Weber, one of the most eminent composers 
of the time, and author of Freyschiitc, Oberon, &c. was 
found dead in his bed at the house of Sir George Smart. 

THURSDAY, 6th. 
1487 Lambert Simnel, an impostor in the reign of Henry VII., 
taken prisoner at the battle of Stoke. He pretended to be 
the Earl of Warwick, heir male of the House of York; was 
crowned king by the title of Edward VI. in Dublin, and 
from Ireland invaded England. After he was taken, the 
king made him first a scullion in the palace, and eventually 

a falconer. 

1762 Died, George Lord Anson, who sailed round the world, and 
whose numerous exploits, as a naval commader, obtained 
him the honour of the Peerage. 

1761 A transit of the planet Venus over the Sun’s disk took place 
to-day ; an occurrence which it was so important to science 
should be observed at various places, that Dr. Maskelyne 
went to the Cape of Good Hope, and Mr. Mason to Ber- 
coolen, for the purpose. 

1808 Joseph Buonaparte proclaimed King of Spain. 

FRIDAY, 7th. 

1566 The foundation of the Royal Exckange laid by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, Knight, who built it at his own expense. When 
completed, Queen Elizabeth went to view it, and caused it, 
by proclamation and sound of trumpet, to be called the 
Royal Exchange, instead of simply the Exchange. 

1758 Died Allan Ramsay, author of the Gentle Shepherd, and 
many other poems of great beauty. He was originally a 
barber at Edinburgh. 

1760 The first pile of Blackfriars’ Bridge driven. 

1761 The Island and Fortress of Belleisie, on the Coast of France, 
taken by the British forces. 

1779 Died, in the eighty-first year of his age, the deeply-learned 
William Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester. 

SATURDAY, 8th. 

1376 Died Edward the Black Prince, eldest son of King Edward IIT., 
at the early age of forty-six. No prince ever went to the 
grave more universally mourned and regretted. His chivalric 
courage in battle was equalled only by the humanity and 
courtesy he displayed towards those whom his prowess had 
overcome. In an age of notorious duplicity, his honour was 
never questioned, his word never broken, while his domestic 
virtues rendered him the idol of his family. Asa public 
calamity his death was irreparable, as it took from his aged, 
and almost childish father, his councillor and director, and 
caused the crown to devolve upon his weak and wayward 
grandson, Richard II. | 

1795 Died, in the prison of the Temple, at Paris, whether under 
the slow torture of ill usage, or the more direct agency of 
—— is unknown, Louis X VII., King of France. The un- 

happy prince had been consigned by the brutal Republicans 
to the custody of a shoemaker, with orders to instruct him in 
that trade, and was clothed and fed as a pauper. 
SUNDAY, 9th. 

First Sunpay arrer Trinity. 

1760 Died, at Herrnhut, a village in Upper Lusatia, in Germany, 
Count Zinzendorf, the founder of the sect called Herrnhuters, 
/Moravians, and United Brethren. 

1788 The Association for promoting Discoveries in the Interior of 
Africa was established. ‘ 

1825 Died Dr. Abraham Rees, editor of the new Cyclopedia, in 
forty-five volumes. 
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